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Notes and Discussions 93 

(p. 190) "Alles was zur Sprechmelodie gehort, d.h., also in erster Reihe 
der Akzent, wird besonders leicht nachgeahmt," and in application of this 
principle he attributes to Etruscan influence the fixing of the accent in 
pre-literary Latin on the initial syllable, and maintains that the three- 
syllable law of incidence was adopted from Greek. Now it is easy to believe 
that Rome's literary men in their efforts to make literary Latin as much 
like literary Greek as possible cultivated the pitch-element at the expense 
of the stress in the accent used in formal Latin, if it appears, as Skutsch's 
article makes highly probable, that the entire Roman people in their every- 
day speech, without conscious effort, changed twice the principles governing 
the incidence of their accent, first under the influence of the Etruscans, and 

later, of the Greeks. 

Feank Fbost Abbott 
Pbinceton University 



PLATO Timaeus 37 C 

iis Si , . . , iv6rj(re twv AiSliav 0ewv 7ryoMj AyaK/ia i yevv^ffat waT'^p. 

And when the father who begat it perceived the created image of the im- 
mortal gods. JOWETT. 

On this passage Dr. Archer-Hind comments: "This is a very singular 
phrase .... the aiSioi Oeoi can be nothing else than the ideas. But 
nowhere else does Plato call the ideas gods, and the significance of so calling 
them is very hard to see. If however Plato wrote Oew/ — which I cannot 
help regarding as doubtful — I am convinced that he used this strange phrase 
with some deUberate purpose." 

Others take ayaX/ja as "delight" or "glory," rather than in the derived 
sense; but this still leaves the diflSculty that, at this stage of the Timaeus, no 
"gods" exist beyond the one Artifex of the universe — 6 yEvi/^(ras iraT^p. 

Is the following a possible hypothesis ? Plato wrote rfiv dtStW y. ay., 
"an image of the things eternal." An early copyist added the gloss iSeSv, 
which in process of time became incorporated in the text. From dtStW 
iSemv the change to diSiW de&v would be easy to a tired or hurried copyist, 
especially as the latter phrase would be fanuliar to him ia other contexts. 

Maegaeet E. Hiest 
Univehsitt House 
Birmingham, England 

ISIDORE'S INSTITUTIONUM DISCIPLINAE AND PLINY THE 

YOUNGER 

The editor of the works of Isidore of Seville faces difficulties that perhaps 
surpass those offered by any other Latin author. In the case of the Ety- 
mologiae, the examination of the manuscripts alone involves an enormous 
amount of labor, and the attempt to bring order out of the chaos of variants, 
interpolations, etc., might well frighten the most conscientious scholar. It 



